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discuss these questions more fully as problems of various
kinds are presented.1

Of course, intensive study by means of a wide range of
tests requires a great amount of time. The more thorough
the study and the more one endeavors to make a complete
survey of the individual's capacities in various directions,
the more time is needed. But the value of the findings
and the accuracy of the results are in direct proportion to
the time expended. Then, too, the clinical psychologist
must be familiar with a wide range of tests, and in certain
instances must have sufficient ingenuity to adapt means
to the problem in hand.

Furthermore, he must have the ability to analyze the
results, since often it is not sufficient merely to compare
findings with established norms; it is even more necessary
to interpret divergences. The ideal diagnostician would,
no doubt, be difficult to find, since medical and neurologi-
cal training, general psychological knowledge, and experi-
ence in clinical psychology ought to be supplemented by
experience in the educational field. We can only hope
to approximate this ideal. We can, at least, demand a
person who has had fairly wide training and experience,
who realizes the various aspects which may be condition-
ing factors, and who supplements his own knowledge by
consulting others who can add the facts needed to make
well-rounded studies possible.

1Such a book as Freeman's "Experimental Education" (1916) gives
only a partial analysis of the school subjects, and while suggestive and
helpful, it does not offer much practical help in the solution of problem